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IV.— SOME GREEK, ROMAN AND ENGLISH 
TITYRETUS. 

The prevalence of class privilege in any age is a profitable 
and entertaining subject for investigation. We are struck by 
the frequency with which its manifestations assume the same 
form at widely separated periods and in countries far removed 
from each other. Thus the world has long cherished a belief 
that scions of prominent families should be accorded some 
special indulgence, if they are brought to the bar of justice 
for anarchic amusements. A familiar contemporary example 
is, of course, the college boy with his proclivities for hazing, 
for celebrating athletic victories turbulently and destructively, 
and for transferring signs from purposes of usefulness to 
those of supposed adornment. They are not cowardly bullies, 
rioters and thieves, but as mere amateurs in misdemeanor, 
" engaged in a little fun ", deserve a condoning smile of sym- 
pathy and a euphemistic characterization. On the other 
hand, the socially obscure may stop far short of the deviltry 
of a New York " gunman " or of a Paris Apache 1 , and yet 
win the execration of respectable society. 

So far as college students are concerned, their more or less 
privileged lawlessness was anticipated in the universities of 
Athens and Antioch. 2 Greek freshmen, vc^AdSc?, were humbled 
by hazing," street battles were fought between " town " and 
" gown " * as well as between " gown " and " gown ", 5 and even 

J The frequent recurrence of this type of terminology from Greek 
antiquity to the present time is worthy of remark. Compare p. 56, note 
3, and p. 60, note 4, and in our own vernacular Tammany. 

'Their night raids on the houses of poor people (Walden. The Uni- 
versities of Ancient Greece, p. 319-320) anticipates the conduct of 
young bloods of a later age. Cf. below, p. 61, note 1. Some of the 
names applied to students show that they were lovers of neither peace 
nor decorum, e. g. araaiwrat "partisans", and iraXoi "colts". 

3 Walden, pp. 300-307. 

4 Walden, p. 312; Capes, University Life in Ancient Athens, p. 138. 
•Walden, pp. 312-314, 319-320, Capes, p. 137. 
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the pedagogue 1 might suffer the sprawling discomfort of 
being tossed in a blanket, but when the culprits were dealt the 
punishment of an ordinary lawbreaker, indignation was in^ 
tense. 2 

In order, however, to find our longest persistent tradition of 
such social phenomena, we must go outside academic life, and 
consider rather the case of the semi-respectable street roist- 
erer. Whether he worked his mischief individually, or as a 
member of a gang, he deserves study as an instructive index 
of the character of his age. Both in real life and as a figure 
in literature, he attained a special prominence in London dur- 
ing the seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries, and it is 
the purpose of this paper to show that he then modelled his 
behavior more closely and probably more consciously after 
classical prototypes than has been recognized, and that a col- 
lection and study of the pertinent passages in Greek and Latin 
literature will alone elucidate certain puzzles in English no- 
menclature, particularly the derivation of the term Tityretu. 

In ancient Athens we have familiar illustrations of aristo- 
cratic lawlessness in the profanation of the Mysteries by the 
club of Alcibiades, 3 and in the mutilation of the Hermae by 
the club of Andocides and Euphiletus, 4 but more significant 
for our present problem are the riotous deeds of Conon and 
his sons, of which we hear in Demosthenes. The reader will 
remember that the young brothers when on service in the army, 
by way of preparation for their daily amusement of hazing 
and bullying, drank themselves into a state of intoxication, 
like the Mohocks 5 of a later time, and then sallied forth to 
perpetrate outrageous practical jokes, 6 punishing by assault all 

J At this time he was a private tutor. Walden, pp. 326-327; Capes, 
pp. 102 and 128. The professors also suffered physical violence, Walden. 
pp. 312-313 ; Capes, p. 94. 

2 Walden, pp. 316, 318. 

'Calhoun, Athenian Clubs in Politics and Litigation, Bull, of the 
Univ. of Texas, No. 262, pp. 25 and 37 f. 

4 Calhoun, op. cit., p. 24 and 37 f. 

5 See especially Steele in the Spectator, No. 324 : " They take care to 
drink themselves to a pitch that is beyond the possibility of attending 
to any motions of reason or humanity". 

° Dem. Contra Con. 3-4. The oration is to be dated c. 343 b. c. See 
Ed. of Dindorf, Vol. VII, Orat. LIV, p. 1311. 
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that dared inform against them, 1 as Ariston and his mess- 
mates were compelled to do. 2 In revenge for this, after the 
former had returned to Athens, Conon and one son 
together with other gangsters assailed him on the street, 
and left him for almost dead. 3 The father was, therefore, 
brought to trial. 

In our oration the belief is expressed that Conon will plead 
that there are many young bloods in Athens, sons of respect- 
able citizens, who in their youthful frolics, have assumed 
nicknames, calling themselves Ithyphalloi * and Autolecythoi ; 
that they are always quarrelling over their mistresses, and it 
was simply in a fight of this character that the blows were 
struck. 5 The significance of the sobriquets has aroused much 
discussion. Following some of the guesses of ancient inter- 
preters, 6 commentators have decided that Autolecythoi may be 
rendered " gentlemen beggars " or " amateur tramps ". 7 The 
word ordinarily seems to mean "one who carries his own 
lecythos to the bath, being too poor to have a slave to do it 
for him ", 8 and no doubt there were well-to-do debauchees in 
antiquity who liked to pose as paupers and defy public 
opinion, as the dregs of the populace could afford to do. But 
one might query whether this explanation gives the term suffi- 
cient point, and there is the very solid objection against it that 
the word is in so much worse company. 

The meaning of Ithyphallos 9 ought not to escape even the 
virginal imagination of a classical commentator. I believe we 
do not adequately appreciate how demoralizing the public 
revels of Dionysiac worshippers must have been. Whether in 

'Op. cit., s. 2 Op. cit., 4. 

3 Op. cit.. 8-9; cf. 12. 

4 Harpocr. s. v. ; Hesych. s. v. 

"Op. cit., 13-14. Conon's gangsters elsewhere (§37) figure as house- 
breakers and men ready to assault anybody they meet. 

"Harpocrat. AiroXriicveoi ; Bekker, Anecdota Graeca 204. 27; 465. 
17; Hesych. s. v.; Poll. X. 62. 

7 Sandys- Paley, Select Private Orations of Demosthenes IP, p. 240. 

8 On these Pandours and Polacken of antiquity we have learned and 
illuminating comment in Lobeck's Aglaophamus II, pp. 1035-1037. 

s In Latin Priapus might figure as a nickname. Cf . Cat. 47. 3-4 : vos 
Veraniolo meo et Fabullo Verpus praeposuit Priapus ille? 
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the guise of horse-satyrs 1 or of goat-satyrs, 2 whether in 
organized drama or in the more impromptu caperings of a 
rustic festival, as <f>aXXo<f>6poi, Wv<f>aXXoi, s etc., they must have 
encouraged licentious tendencies in thought and deed particu- 
larly among spectators at the impressionable age of youth. 
But in the case of that inebrious outrage at Athens I should 
not argue 4 that the young rakes were in any wise formally 
united into a collegium that worshipped a Dionysiac demon 
Ithyphallos 5 in some such way as the sixty yeXwrmoioi used 
to assemble in the Diomeion at Athens in honor of Heracles. 6 
When Demosthenes says in the Oration against Conon 17; 
ovtoi yap eiaiv 01 TeXovvTe? aXXrfXovs t<o i0v<f>dXXa>, it is not a 
question of any initiation into a club, 7 but, as the use of the 
reciprocal instead of the reflexive pronoun indicates, of mutual 
practices that even a Greek would characterize by the follow- 
ing words Kal Toiavra ■KoioifVTe.% a. 7roXXrjV ala-^vvyjv e^o Kal Aeyav firj 
tL ye hr) rroulv avOpanrows fierpiovs. Similarly the pronominal 
prefix of avroXrjKvOoi has a reciprocal force, such as is some- 
times found in o.otoktoj'os, 8 and the Xr)Kv6<ys element of this 

"A discussion of Miss Harrison's ingenious theory of the real ety- 
mology of rpaywSla, Proleg. to the Study of Greek Religion, pp. 420- 
421, is not necessary here. Unfortunately she fails to dispose of the 
evidence from Aeschylus that the Satyr-chorus in his day was of 
goat-men, and she ignores archaeological evidence, also. ' See Wer- 
nicke, Hermes XXXII, especially pp. 297-299 for the fifth century. 

2 For the early representation of the choreutic ithyphallic satyr cf. 
Korte, Satyrn u. Bocke in Bethe, Proleg. zur Geschich. d. Theaters im 
Alterth., pp. 339 ff. Hesych. s. v. Tpdyovs. 

3 For the comic performances of such Priapic characters see espe- 
cially Athen. IV. 129 d ; XIV. 621 f-622 d. In X. 445 b he mentions the 
kw/xos of <pa\\o(p6pot that a certain man used to lead day and night. 

*As does Otto Liiders, Die Dionysischen Kiinstler, pp. 17-18. They 
were not a club in any proper sense of that term. They were at most 
what we should call a "gang". See Poland, Geschichte des Griech. 
Vereinswesens, p. 56. 

5 Cf. Synesius Enc. Calvit, §21, 85 be. Of course, such unions of 
devotees to a god were common enough, but this is not a case of such. 
Cf. Poland, op. cit., p. 209 and p. 54, note *. 

"Athen. VI. 260 ab; XIV. 614 d. Cf. Aristoph., Acharn. 605, with 
the note of Starkie. 

7 1 feel that Calhoun in his admirable essay, op. cit., pp. 35-36 has not 
seen the point here in all its ineffable indecency. 

"Lid. and Scott s. v. Cf. also s. v. avToSaitcTos. 
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word, when misapplied for a comic purpose, must lose its 
apparent innocence in view of the \ijkoi and Aijkcmo on which it 
would seem to pun. There are similar names 1 in Greek 
comedy which offend our ideas of decency by a real or fanci- 
ful etymology, although they delighted the Hellenic " child of 
nature ". 

But in this same speech 2 of Demosthenes we hear also of 
an earlier generation of street-roisterers, to which Conon 
himself had belonged. They were nicknamed the Triballoi, 3 
because in their savagery they resembled that barbaric tribe of 
Moesia with whom Aristophanes 4 acquaints us. It seems, 
indeed, to have been proverbial to say of anything particularly 
at variance with Attic usage ov8' ev Tpi/JaAAois ravrd y' iarlv 
hvoim. 5 This ethnic name also appears in the Orthanes, a 
play of the Middle Comedy by Eubulus, as a part of a comic 
compound, 7 to denote lewd young reprobates, who, though 
delicately nurtured, behave with the utter lawlessness of a 
primitive people, as one might expect in a drama that con- 
cerned Orthanes, a demon with Priapic attributes. 8 To what 
extent the word Triballoi was prized because of opportunities 
that it offered for word-plays is problematical. 9 

1 2epivos is particularly in point. Cf. Aristoph., Frogs 425 ff. k&k6- 
tttct' e7<ceKU0<6s, | K&ic\ae K&KeKp&yei | Xe§ivor Saris iarlv i.va<p\ioTtos. | koJ 
KaWlav ye 4>aai \ tovtov top 'lirwoflivov | <ci5<T0<j> XcovtHiv vav/iaxelf ivrmixi- 
vov. The schol. on vs. 427 (Rutherford I, p. 327) explains sufficiently 
i <re piv&v, etc. Ze/3i>>os was apparently a genuine name. Cf. Plat. 
Com. Poet. 6. For the pun see also Aristoph. Eccl. 980 and Thesm. 
1215 (ovpiv-ij) . 

2 §39. 

3 See Hesych. s. v. ; Etym. Magn. s. v. ; Bekker, Anecd. Gr. 307. 3. 
New recruits also were given this nickname ; Lydus de Mag. I. 47. 

* Birds 1529 ff. ; cf. Isocr. Panath. 227, 
5 Alex. 'Tire. 2; Aristot. Top. II. 11. 6. 

"Fragm. 75, line 3, Kock II. 190-191 ; Mein., p. 541. XXXIX 3. 

' TpifiaWoiroiraroBpeTTTa tieipaKvWia. 

"Compare Strabo XIII. 587. 8: oi&e yhp 'EMoSos olde t'ov Tlpiairov dXX' 
2oik« i-ois 'AttikoIs 'OpBavri Koi KcmcrdXM, ktX. Hesych. and Phot, say that 
he was a 7rpt07ri657)s 0e6s. 

• In Sandys-Paley, Sel. Priv. Or. of Dem., p. 242, we have the keen 
observation that it was precisely in the days of Conon's youth b. c. 341 
that the Triballoi came to special notice through their conflict with the 
Athenian Chabrias, but the play on words that the name would suggest 
was hardly so innocent as those the editors give. In view of its appli- 
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When we pass now to Italy to observe there the social phe- 
nomena of a similar sort, we find the young noblemen of 
Rome wearing in the wild festival of the Lupercalia 1 the 
same garb of rustic poverty, 2 the goat skin that used to gird 
the loins of the Dionysiac reveller, and likewise performing a 
ceremonial that was ethically, one might think, no more up- 
lifting than the Greek, even though we judge it from the 
ancient standpoint. 3 Nor is it surprising that one of the two 
leaders who in the memorable year 44 b. c. ran the course in 
near-nakedness was Mark Antony, 4 whose escapades in the 
Orient remind us so much of the deviltries of privileged anar- 
chists in every age. The people of Ephesus recognized his 
true character, when the women in the decollete of Bacchanals 
and the men and boys in the neglige of Satyrs and Pans 
escorted him in procession, hailing him as " Dionysus, gracious 
giver of joy". 5 At Alexandria he and Cleopatra in the guise 
of servants used to rove the streets at night, 6 banging on the 
doors and windows of its citizens, and making them the butt 
of unseemly jests. Nor did Mark always come off unscathed ; 
for irate victims did not fail to pummel him, and his reputa- 
tion was impaired with all but a few of the Alexandrines who 
admiring his Triballian deportment rejoiced that in Alexandria 
he played a comic role while for Rome he reserved the tragic. 

Of course Antony had a well known and worthy successor 
in the Emperor Nero, whose villainies need rehearsal only so 

cation as a nickname to libertines, such expressions as aaeXyeia Tpi/3aici; 
(Luc. Amor. 28) are more informing. Although the passage in Dem. 
contra Con. 39 is corrupt, it is evident from it that the Triballoi would 
balk at no blasphemy; they were indeed, an ancient "Hell-Fire Club". 
(See J. Timbs, Clubs and Club Life in London, p. 38.) 

1 Although the deity of the festival was probably Mars, a guess that 
we find in Servius on the Aen. VIII. 343 that he was Liber may 
deserve some pondering in this connection. 

- Ridgeway, The Origin of Tragedy, 87. Plut. Rom. 21. 

3 See Wissowa, Rel. u. Kult. d. R 2 ., p. 211 : cf. Livy I. 5. 2 : per lusum 
atque lasciviam ; Nic. Damasc. Caes. 21 : KaraKepTOnovvTes. 

' Plut. Ant. 12 ; Caes. 61. 

5 Plut. Ant. 24. 

6 Plut. Ant. 29. They and their associates in deviltry posed as the 
" Inimitable Livers ", a/ufiriToflioi (Plut. Ant. 28) . The time was to 
come, however, when they found it appropriate to change that sobri- 
quet to the "Companions in Death". <Tvi/avo$avovfi*i>oi (Plut. Ant. 71). 
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far as they anticipate the performances that London was later 
to witness. With a pilleus or a wig surmounting his imperial 
pate, he made his nocturnal rounds of cook-shops, brothels 
and other disreputable resorts, even going so far outside the 
walls as the Mulvian Bridge, to secure greater freedom for 
his rioting. 1 But the streets themselves were the scenes of 
his most flagrant offences, and as if to establish a precedent 
for the aristocratic bullies of England 2 to follow, boys and 
women 3 were his worst sufferers. Lucky, indeed, were they, 
if they returned home with merely a deficiency of apparel. 
If anybody offered resistance, Nero gave him a sound thrash- 
ing, or plunged him into the nearest open sewer. Of goods 
exposed for sale he would make a clean sweep, and, if neces- 
sary, to secure his plunder, he would smash into private dwell- 
ings and shops. The booty he then sold at auction in his own 
palace, and rapidly squandered the proceeds. 4 

Among Nero's successors 5 in misconduct some had their 
specialties. A few deserve mention because of modern paral- 
lels, to be later noted. Thus, the emperor Otho loved to 
toss an intoxicated or otherwise enfeebled wayfarer in a mili- 
tary cloak used as a blanket." Lucius Verus would hurl heavy 
copper coins at the largest drinking glasses in the cook-shops 

'Tac. Ann. XIII. 47. 

2 Nero's use of soldiers who should have been the guardians of the 
city's peace (Tac. Ann. XIII. 25) reminds us of the collusion of the 
London watchmen with the roisterers; cf. Ashton, Social Life in the 
Reign of Queen Anne, 389. 

3 Dio Cass. LXI. 9. In this he had had, of course, a distinguished 
predecessor in Caelius Rufus, who was charged (Cic. pro Cael. 20) 
with molesting Roman matrons on their return from late dinner parties, 
but, so far as we know, did not anticipate one mishap of Nero, who 
in the case of Montanus (Tac. Ann. XIII. 25, Suet. Ner. 26) attacked 
the wife of the wrong man, an unsuspected and unsuspecting Hercules. 
Compare for other pugilistic mishaps of Nero Pliny N. H. XIII. 
125-126. 

♦Tac. Ann. XIII. 25; Dio Cass. LXI. 9. 

5 His example was widely followed by contemporary youth, Tac. Ann. 
XIII. 47; Dio Cass. LXI. 8. For other street-roisterers see Capit. 
Ver. Imp. 4. 

6 Suet. Oth. 2. Blanket tossing is a time-honored amusement. See 
Mart. I. 3. 7-8. Compare also above, p. 53, note 1. From Shadwell's 
play, The Scowrers (ed. of 1720, Knapton-Tonson), IV, p. 327, we 
learn that it was a practice of the English street bully. Cf. also pp. 
335 and 369. 
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he used to frequent, shivering them into a thousand melodious 
fragments. 1 Fiction also chronicles such acts of lawlessness. 
The same warnings that Jonathan Swift used to receive against 
coming home late at night on account of the Mohocks in 
London, a character in Apuleius 2 gives against the mad bands 
of young noblemen in Hypata, Thessaly, who carried their 
disturbance of the public peace even to the limit of murder. 
Among patristic writers, Tertullian contrasts 3 the conduct of 
returning supper-parties at Rome with the behavior of Chris- 
tians. Finally, among the confessions that Saint Augustine 
makes of his student days is his intimacy with certain high- 
handed youngsters, nicknamed Eversores, who reckoned it 
a token of urbanitas, that is to say "thought it smart" to 
stand people on their heads. 4 

When we come to seventeenth and eighteenth century Eng- 
land, we find a long series of miscreants who, enjoying more 
or less impunity from class privilege, revived almost in fac- 
simile these lawless performances of ancient time. Their 
acquaintance with the classics, derived from the usual educa- 
tion of the well-born in that age, is attested even by some of 
the nicknames in the alphabetical list of the more important 
which I here append : Blade, Blood, Buck, 5 Circling Boy, Haw- 
cabite or Hawcubite (Hawkubite), Hector, 8 Mohawk or Mo- 
hock, Mun, Nicker, Oatmeal, 7 Roarer or Roaring-boy, 8 

1 Capit. Ver. Imp. 4. 

'Met. II. 18. Compare for the terrors of Swift his History of the 
Four Last Years of Queen Anne, and his letters to Stella of 1710, Sept. 
9, Oct. 7; of 1 712, Mar. 12 and 26. 

3 Apol. 39. I note a possible reference to these practices in Arnob. 
II. 42. 

'Conf. III. 3. 

"Baker, Biographia Dramatica, Vol. III. p. 55, No. 391. 

e So called, presumably, because in the words of John Taylor (Spen- 
ser Society, 1869, Vol. I, p. 49), he was "a right mad Troian, a most 
ex'lent blade". See Wilson, The Cheats, Act IV, Scene 5. 

' See on this Gifford's note, Works of John Ford, Sun's Darling 
(presented 1623-1624), Vol. Ill, p. 113 (ed. of A. Dyce, 1869) ; Cart- 
wright, The Ordinary, Act IV, Scene 1 (Dodsley's Old Plays, Vol. X, 
p. 234) ; Brome, The Covent Garden Weeded, Vol. II, p. 37. 

" Compare page 63, note 2. and from contemporary literature the 
verses in The Blacksmith : " The roreing-boy who every one quayles | 
and swaggers, & drinks, and sweares and rayles, | could never yet make 
the Smith eat his nayls ", and in Brome, op. cit., Vol. II, p. 70. 
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Scourer, 1 Tityretu, and Twibill. The origin of the sobriquet 
Hawcabite is obscure. 2 Careful search among Indian names 
discloses no justification for the theory 3 that, like the term 
Mohawk 4 (cf. the Greek Triballoi), it was one of them. The 
Nicker 5 was a reincarnation of Lucius Verus ; for he " nicked " 
or smashed windows, hurling copper money at them. The 
best marksman was he who could shatter the highest pane. 
The Mun owed his name perhaps to his osculatory propensi- 
ties, since the word is equivalent to mouth. 6 The chief 
puzzle in nomenclature, Tityretu, may be better solved after 
we have further though briefly noted how closely the series of 
English street-roisterers duplicated the criminal diversions of 
their ancient prototypes. Of course, mischief-makers need no 
models, but the classically educated of England could have 
had none better than the Triballians and Ithyphallians of 
Greece and Rome. 

The petty tradesman in particular was impotent against 
their depredations and outrage, as in the days of Nero. T 
" Roasting Porters, smoaking Coblers, knocking down Watch- 
men, overturning Constables, breaking Windows, blackening 

l Also scowerer, scowrer. See Halliwell, A Diet, of Archaic and 
Provincial Words, p. 713. 

2 Murray in preparing his dictionary sought in vain through Notes 
and Queries, Series VIII. Vol. XII, p. 47 (cf. p. 151) to secure an ety- 
mology for the word. It may, of course, have been coined to be a 
correlative of Jacobite. Murray, A New Engl. Diet. s. v., gives vari- 
ants in spelling. 

3 Brewer, The Historic Note Book, p. 406: "An Indian tribe of 
Savages ". 

4 This word also seems to have meant the mask worn as a disguise 
by the roisterer. See Notes and Queries, Ser. VIII, Vol. I, p. 373 and 
498; Ser. X, vii, p. 267. 

5 Brewer, op. cit., p. 618. Compare Steele in the Tatler, No. 77; 
Gay, Trivia III. 323: "His scatter'd pence the flying Nicker flings, 
And with the copper shower the casement rings ". We have allusions 
to the breaker of glass often enough. Cf. T. Shadwell, The Scowrers, 
ed. of Knapton-Tonson, 1720. Vol. IV, pp. 316, 326, 327, 339, 357, 387. 

" Compare the distich : One a penny, two a penny, hot cross buns, [ 
Butter them, and sugar them, and put them in your muns. The Cen- 
tury Dictionary agrees with Brewer, op. cit., p. 604; Farmer and 
Henley, Diet, of Slang, p. 306, interprets as "dandy". 

7 Compare above, p. 58, note 4. 
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Sign Posts " were some of the "immortal enterprizes that 
dispersed their Reputation throughout the whole Kingdom ". 1 

Above all they were a terror to the women. 2 If their prow- 
ess in drinking might liken them to Bacchus, their violence 
and concupiscence certainly recalled the character of the wine- 
god's retinue of satyrs and sileni. 3 We read of their victims, 
cut with penknives, 4 put in a tub and rolled down hill, 5 or 
stood on their heads by the " Tumblers ", 6 who seem to have 
been lineal descendants of Saint Augustine's Eversores. 

The niceties of their swordsmanship cannot be detailed 
here. 7 Suffice it to say that their barbarous jokes and mutila- 
tions might even culminate in murder ; 8 for it was no safer 

1 Steele in the Tatler, No. 77. We have also the reminiscences of 
Whackum in Shadwell, The Scowrers. pp. 326-327: "Then how we 
scower'd the Market People, overthrew the Butterwomen, defeated the 
Pippin-Merchants, wip'd out the Milk-Scores, pull'd off the Door- 
Knockers, dawb'd the gilt Signs!" and, p. 357: "O' my Conscience, 
this Morning I beat twenty Higling-Women. spread their Butter about 
the Kennel, broke all their Eggs, let their Sucking Pigs loose, flung 
down all the Peds with Pippins about the streets, scower'd like Light- 
ning, and kick'd Fellows like Thunder, ha, ha, ha". 

2 Compare above, p. 58, note 3. Characteristic is the " Letter from 
Lady Wentworth to her son Lord Strafford" (referring to the "gang 
of Devils" that were operating in London in 1712), published in Notes 
and Queries, Series II. Vol. VIII, p. 288. See, too, the verses in 
Chamber's Book of Days, Vol. I, p. 743 : " They slash our sons with 
bloody knives, | And on our daughters fall; [ And if they murder not 
our wives | we have good luck withal". It may be apposite to refer 
also to Budgell's theory in the Spectator, No. 347. 

3 In Shadwell's, The Scowrers, IV, p. 334, Lady Maggot aptly calls 
the scowerer Tope, a " libidinous goat ". 

4 See a contemporary document (March, 1712), published in Ashton, 
Social Life in the Reign of Queen Anne, p. 385. 

s See Ashton, loc. cit., the letter referred to in note 2, and Gay's 
Trivia, III, 329 ff. 

'Compare the document mentioned in note 4. In the " tragi-comical 
farce", The Mohocks, attributed to Gay (not accessible to me, but 
noted in Ashton, p. 387), one of the characters says: "Poor John 
Mopstaff's Wife was like to come to damage by them — for they took 
her up by the Heels, and turned her quite inside out — the poor Woman, 
they say, will ne'er be good for anything More". Of such indecencies 
we hear also in the Spectator, No. 324. 

'On the "sweaters", see the Spectator No. 332; on the "dancing- 
masters", No. 324. 

"So in Shadwell, The Scowrers, IV, p. 313. Tope says: "Puh, this 
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to offer resistance to their insults than to the provocative 
language of the street-bullies in Juvenal's 1 day. But, no 
matter how far they went, they still claimed to be young 
gentlemen, 2 and if the authorities, forgetful of their titles, 
subjected them to the indignity of arrest and trial as ordinary 
malefactors, their indignation was beyond cooling. It was 
only with the establishment of an adequate police force that 
London was finally freed from these disorders. 3 

Now, of course, these accounts are by no means all of one 
generation, nor even devoid of elements of fiction and exag- 
geration, as the mere naming of their sources sufficiently 
indicates, but the general picture is trustworthy, and seems 
like a replica of that which antiquity has given us. 

We come then finally to the term Tityretu, which diction- 
aries, hand-books and commentators unite in deriving from 
some fanciful allusion to Vergil Eel. I. i : Tityre tu patulae 
recubans sub tegmine fagi. 4 The reference is indubitable, 5 

is nothing; why I knew the Hectors, and before them the Muns and 
the Tityre Tu's; they were brave fellows indeed; in those Days a man 
could not go from the Rose Tavern to the Piazza once, but he must 
venture his Life twice, my dear Sir Willy". 

'III. 278 ff„ with which the Book of Proverbs, IV, 14 ff. is aptly 
compared. See the document referred to, p. 61, n. 4, and Brewer, The 
Historic Note-Book, p. 800. Compare with this Stanhope, Reign of 
Queen Anne, p. 511. 

2 See the letter cited, p. 6i, n. 2; Chamber's Book of Days, Vol. I, p. 
743: "The watch . . . had actually presumed to arrest a peer of the 
realm, Lord Hitchinbroke ". In The Scowrers, IV, 372, Sir Will says : 
"but do you think we will suffer such awkward sneaking Coxcombs, 
to wench, drink and scower, to usurp the Sins of Gentlemen?" Cf. 
p. 387. 

3 The city suffered sporadically even in the early nineteenth century 
from these mischief makers. Ashton, op. cit., p. 383 shows how they 
were "boxing the Charlies" in 1821-1822, and in 1837-1838 the exploits 
of " Spring-heeled Jack ", who may have been the Marquis of Water- 
ford, filled the timorous with apprehension. Brewer, The Historic 
Note Book, p. 844. 

* In addition to our ordinary dictionaries (Century, Webster. Standard, 
The Oxford English Diet., etc.) compare Nares, Glossary (ed. Halli- 
well and Wright), p. 886, and Brewer. Dictionary of Phrase and Fable, 
p. 897. 

5 1 fear the line was better known in the early 17th century than it is 
to-day. I find in Mennis and Smith, Musarum Deliciae, Vol. II, p. 413 
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but the genesis of the expression has certainly escaped the 
lexicographer. To say that " it was meant to imply that these 
blades were men of leisure and fortune, who lay at ease under 
the patrimonial beech-trees " 1 is far-fetched. Drones they no 
doubt were, but, for all that, they were much too well versed 
in the Classics, the unescapable education of a gentleman in 
those days, as it should be in ours, to choose for themselves a 
nickname that was so inexpressive of their actual diversions 
as Tityretu. In view of their character, 2 a preliminary step in 
the evolution of the sobriquet is discoverable. The really 
significant word is the Tityre. Tityros is not merely the 
typical name for a shepherd, long used in English literature 
in accordance with the precedent set by Vergil and his model 
Theocritus, 3 but primarily means a satyr.* Etymologically 
tityroi are, it would seem, those that have huge titoi or phal- 

(ed. of 1817) in a Canto in the Praise of Sack: "Each wise one of the 
Magi I Was wont to carouse j In a frolick blouse | Recubans sub teg- 
mine fagi". 

1 Brewer, The Reader's Handbook, p. 1011 ; The Historic Note Book, 
p. 890. 

"John Chamberlain in a letter of Dec. 6, 1623, to Sir D. Carleton 
(Court and Times of James I, 1848, Vol. II, p. 438, mentions the oath 
bound fraternity of the Tityre-tus. Compare for a slightly later date 
the Works of John Taylor, The Water Poet comprised in the Folio 
Edition of 1630 (printed for the Spenser Society, 1869), Vol. I, p. 77: 
" There were many other sorts of Ling sent to the Navy, which (to 
avoyd prolixitie) I will but name, as Quarrell-Ling, was for the dyet of 
some of the noble Science, some for Roaring-boyes and Rough-hewd 
Tittery tues ". In Wilson, The Cheats, the dramatis personae include 
two Hectors. Bilboe and Titere Tu, but even they cannot enliven that 
dull play. When Mun Clotpoll in Brome's The Convent-Garden 
Weeded (Vol. II. p. 37) is sworn into the brotherhood of the Philo- 
blathici (cf. p. 10), i. e. of the "Blade and Battoon", he says: "So, 
now I am a Blade, and of a better Rowe than those of Tytere tu or 
Oatmeal hoe ". Finally, I am indebted to the far ranging reading of 
Prof. Kirby Flower Smith for the passage in Rowley's A Woman 
Never Vexed (Dodsley's Old Plays, XII, p. 134), published in 1632, 
where the Clown says: "You lousy companion, I scorn thee. 'S foot! 
is't come to this? Have I stood all this while to my mistress an 
honest, handsome, plain-dealing serving creature, and she to marry a 
whoreson tityre tu tattere with never a good rag about him ? " 

3 III. 2; VII. 72. 

* Gruppe, Griech. Mythol. u. Religiongesch. II. 1388. Hesych. rirvpos. 
varvpos. Ka\a,fios $) Spvis. 
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loi. 1 They are the Doric equivalent of satyroi, 2 although 
some writers differentiate them as separate creatures. 3 Fur- 
thermore, the term was perhaps given with a certain appro- 
priateness to a kind of short-tailed monkey that resembled a 
satyr. 4 Note, too, that tityrinos means a shepherd's pipe, an 
instrument of revelry, 5 and in connexion with another deriva- 
tive, tityristai, Appian 6 says that in a Roman triumph, follow- 
ing Etruscan precedent, lyre-players and pipers, tityristai, 
preceded the general with song and dance, and one of them, 
clad in a purple cloak and golden bracelets and necklaces, 
made the people laugh by his gesticulation that conveyed in- 
sults to the enemy. Tityros also means a goat, 7 so that the 

1 Gruppe, loc. cit. Compare Archiv. II, pp. 1 18-120 and 508, and 
Marx, Lucilius I, pp. 36-37, where he discusses Fest. 154. 3: Mutini 
Titini sacellum, a reference I owe also to Prof. Smith. This etymology 
elucidates the double entente in Persius I. 20. See the schol. there. 
In Cicero Brut. 225 we read Sex. Titius . . . tam solutus et mollis in 
gestu ut saltatio quaedam nasceretur, cui saltationi Titius nomen esset. 
Since titus = penis (Walde, Lateinisch. Etym. Worterbuch, s. v. titulus, 
p. 782), we may suspect it to have been a phallic dance. 

2 Schol. on Theocr. VII. 72; Eustath. on Homer 2.495 = 1157. 37; 
cf. schol. on Theocr. III. prooem. and III. 2; Aelian Var. Hist. HI. 40. 

3 Strabo X. 3. 7, 10 and 15, The Oxford Eng. Diet. s. v. Tityrus cites 
for the year 1710 a passage in which Satyrs and Tityri are mentioned 
separately as among the companions of Bacchus. 

* Schol. on Theocr. III. 2. For objections consult Keller, Thiere des 
Class. Alterthums, p. 19; Wernicke, Herm. XXXII, 296 note 2. The 
claim is made that it is a misinterpretation of Theophr. Char. VII 
(XXI), but the Scholia are very definite in their statement. See H. 
Diels, Theophrastea, pp. 15 and 18. 

s Athen. IV. 176 a; 182 d; Hesych. Tirvpivos /j.6vavXos 7) ai\bs KaXiiiivos ; 
Eustath. Horn. II. 2. 495=1157. 37. 

"VIII (Punica) 66. Compare the aarvpiarai of Dionys. Hal. VII. 72. 

' Photius TiTvpiSes nal rirvpoi rpayov eldos; Schol. on Theocr. III. 2 
Tirvpos: robs rp&yovs Xeyovoi; Probus (Lion. p. 349; Thilo, p. 329. 1) 
hircus Laconica (Libyca) lingua tityrus appellatur; Corp. Gloss. Lat. 
(Goetz) V. 396. 28 Titurus hircus apud Libeos. The biologist need not 
worry about tityrus that was born of a sheep by a goat (Burm. Anth. 
Vet. Lat. Ep. II, p. 454; Isid. Etym. XII. 1. 61), however familiar such 
a mongrel may have been to the " nature- fakir " of England, three 
centuries ago (see the quotation for a. d. 1610, in the Oxford English 
Diet. s. v. Tityrus), nor should we take the statements of late commen- 
tators that make tityrus = aries maior qui gregem anteire consuevit 
(Serv. on Verg. Eel. I. prooem., Thilo, p. 4. 7; Corp. Gloss. Lat. V. 
581. 41) so seriously as does Kern in an article that has just appeared 
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shepherd, who has from time immemorial clothed himself in 
the hairy skin of that animal, well deserves this name. 1 

Coming finally to the English borrowing, 2 we find in old 
slang that tittery whoppet is a name for the pudendum, 3 and 
also that the lecherous inebriates that rioted in the streets of 
London were sometimes actually called tittyries as well as 
Tityretus.* The term is, therefore, not an abbreviation 5 of 
any form of Tityretu, but rather its original. In this simple 
form it was a felicitous nickname for those wild aristocrats 6 



in Hermes XLVIII, pp. 318-319. The reference may be to a practice, 
still followed, of adding to a flock of sheep a pugnacious hircus to pro- 
tect it against enemies. A distich of Tibullus II. 1. 57-58, when least 
tampered with, is referable in my opinion to the same thing; huic 
datus a pleno, memorabile munus, ovili | dux pecoris hircus. 

1 Marquardt-Mau, Das Privatleben der Romer, II, 479. 

2 Various spellings were current for Tityre and Tityretu, both in the 
singular and the plural, e. g. titerus, tittery, tittyrie, Titere Tu, Tittery- 
tues, Tytere-tues, Tytretues. There is no consistency. Thus we read 
in Hazlitt, A Manual of Old English Plays, p. 92, that Lyly's play was 
licensed in 1585 as "A Commediae of Titirus and Galathea", while 
Baker, Biograph. Dramatica, Vol. Ill, p. 340, gives Titerus. 

'Wright, Diet, of Obsolete and Provincial English, s. v. 

4 Herrick, A New Year's Gift Sent to Sir Simon Steward, ed. of 
Pollard, Vol. I, p. 157, No. 319: No news of navies burnt at seas; | No 
noise of late-spa wn'd tittyries; | . . . . We send to you, but here a 
jolly I Verse, crown'd with ivy and with holly. Pollard rightly rejects 
(Vol. I, p. 299) Hazlitt's conjecture that these tittyries were "pastoral 
poems". 

5 As is maintained, e. g. by the Century Diet. s. v. "Tittery" seems 
also to have been an old time slang expression for gin, but probably 
because it made the drinker titter or walk in an unsteady, tottering 
fashion ". 

'They were, indeed, to use the words of Hesiod (in Strabo X. 471), a 
yevos ovTiSavwv aaripoiv. We have at least one description of these 
gentry that comes from the pen of one of their own number, George 
Chambers, who was brought to trial for his tityric conduct, and wrote 
a poem that I find preserved in the Musarum Deliciae, Wit Restored 
(dated 1640), ed. of 1817, Vol. I, p. 131. The Tytre-tues or a Mock 
Songe, to the tune of Chive Chase. I quote only a portion: "Two 
mad-caps were committed late | For treason, as some say ; | It was the 
wisdom of the state | Admire it all you may. | Brave Andrew Windsor 
was the Prince | George Chamber's favorite | .... They call them- 
selves the Tytere-tues | And wore a blew rib-bin, | And when a drie 
would not refuse, | To drink — O fearefull sinn!" 
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of the seventeenth century that assimilated themselves in their 
acts to the ancient roisterers, who, disguised as satyroi or 
tityroi, composed the bands of Dionysiac revellers, or, if you 
will, to the Ithyphalloi of Demosthenes' time. If it was only 
as an after-thought that some Vergilian wag in a spirit of 
irony added the pronoun tu 1 we need no longer calumniate 
the simple and relatively virtuous shepherd of bucolic song, 
by making him the original of such reprobates. 

Walton B. McDaniel. 

"One might theorize on the relation of this compound to another, 
Tuquoque, which was in vogue contemporaneously, as we learn from a 
passage in Thomas Southerne's The Maid's Last Prayer, II. 2, where 
Captain Drydrubb says: "Yes, faith, I'll swinge 'em: I remember 
your Damme-Boys, your Swashes, your Tuquoques and your Titire- 
Tues ". This play was acted in 1693. 



